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us, and the medics began their work. Three of them worked over a 
seriously wounded paratrooper. “Keep pounding his heart, keep it 
beating,” one medic urged as another applied mouth-to-mouth re- 
suscitation. They stayed with it for an hour as bullets ricocheted around 
them but the paratrooper died. 

Don Pratt, Chaplain Vavrin and I did the best we could to help 
comfort the other wounded, checking their compress bandages and 
bathing their heads with wet cloths. There were over thirty wounded 
lying there by noon, including Sergeant Gerald Mahoney, who had 
been hit in the knee and the thumb on the first assault. “I’ll be nineteen 
years old on October 17 and I’ll have my birthday in the hospital and 
I don’t like that,” he said. Chaplain Vavrin patted his head and said 
to me, “They are terribly brave boys and I’m glad I’m here today,” 
and then crawled over to soothe a delirious soldier wounded in the 
thigh - . 

By early afternoon despite the best efforts of all, two of the troopers 
with serious sucking chest wounds had died, and a sweat-soaked medic 
in a blood-stained jacket said what everyone was thinking: “We need 
helicopters to get these people out. Can’t we get helicopters?” The 
problem was that the jungle had a triple canopy, towering two hundred 
feet over our heads. We would have to blast a clearing out of the trees 
with dynamite and that took time. By late afternoon the company 
engineers had carved out a landing zone scattered with broken trees 
and stumps, and overhead a gap had been left in the canopy that let 
the first rays of sun into that dark jungle. The landing zone turned 
out to be too small for the army evacuation helicopters and one that 
tried to come in slapped its rotor blades against the trees. The smaller 
air force HH-43s were able to come in and Pratt and I helped load 
the wounded. 

By early evening the battalion commander, Colonel John lyier, had 
brought in two companies of reinforcements from behind the Vietcong 
positions. They searched the crest of the hill, where they found 
trenches and tunnels and the bodies of eleven of the enemy. 

The colonel was not happy to see me. He told Pratt, “The general 
told us this guy is not welcome around here,” but he talked with me 
anyway. “This is how it has to be in D Zone. There is no other way 
to rout them out. We have been here before and we’ll be back again. 
If they want to fight like this then we’ll fight.” 

I pointed out to the colonel that eleven paratroopers had been killed, 
forty wounded, and to continue to fight that way meant establishing 
a one-to-one kill ratio at best, which did not bode well for the future. 
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The colonel smiled confidently. “Look, son, we’re going to get better 
at this and the VC worse.” In the early evening Pratt and I climbed 
on the last helicopter out. My trousers were wet-I discovered that 
we were sitting in two inches of blood, trapped by the lip on the metal 
floor from the dead and wounded of earlier flights. 

I wrote my story late that night. Because we were restricted from 
detailing specific numbers of dead and wounded, I mentioned that the 
unit had sustained heavy casualties, reasonable enough T assumed 
because nearly half the company had been hurt, rhe next day at the 
daily military briefing by American and Vietnamese officials in Saigo , 
which we nicknamed the Five O’clock Follies, m.htary officiaMuar- 
reled with my numbers, describing the casualties as light. When I 
objected, they explained that for a company-sized unit the losses were 
indeed heavy, but when assessed against a whole battalion they would 
be considered light and that’s how they were looking at it. 

I was infuriated at the sleight of hand and there was nothing to 
prevent it happening in the future. 
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The Johnson administrate grew alarmed at Vietnam news cov- 
erage and tried to limit it. The AP was a prime target. My graphic 
battle reports and stories of riot gas experiments on military opera- 
tions and equipment failures and weapons shortages in U S. Army 
combat units had so angered Washington that President Johnson or- 
dered the FBI to rake through my life and try to come up with some 
dirt to silence me. AP headquarters was aware of the generalities, but 
only much later did we learn the extent of White House unhappiness. 

Press secretary Bill Moyers observed in a 1965 memo that the cov- 
erage of CBS reporter Morley Safer and me was “irresponsible and 
prejudiced” and because we were foreign born we did Mt have the 
basic American interests at heart.” Moyers promised to tigh en thmgs 
up” and Johnson scrawled “good” on the memo. Presidential assistant 
Jack Valenti wrote a memo to Johnson prior to a meeting with Wes 
Gallagher and other AP executives: “You may want to bring up he 
oroblem of Peter Arnett, who has been more damaging to the U.S. 
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the camp holds out. If the Vietcong drives us away I will go to another 
camp.’ ” 

Ed White suggested I call the story “The Angel of Due Co.” I 
favored any title with the name Florence Nightingale in it, and we left 
it up to editors, who used both ideas in their headlines. Readers sent 
bundles of clothes and cosmetics to the Pentagon to pass on to the 
needy nurse. When I returned to Saigon, John Wheeler kidded me 
about my corniness. Horst commented on the story with unconcealed 
merriment, “Dat’s what happens whenj leave him alone in the field 
at night.” 



The 173rd 

The U.S. Army buildup was concentrated near Saigon and they 
were inundated by reporters and photographers. We drove out to the 
U.S. Army’s 173rd Airborne Brigade camp at Bien Hoa each day, 
traveling the distance in half an hour or so, bumping across the final 
stretch of dirt road that wound through an old Vietnamese cemetery 
with rust-colored headstones. Olive drab ponchos were strung between 
the graves to shelter soldier sentinels from the searing sun. The camp 
tent lines were spread out across a small plateau of scrub-covered sand 
dunes, and by design overlooked the busy Bien Hoa air base in whose 
defense the brigade had been deployed. The paratroopers were re- 
puted to be among the elite of U.S. military forces, and I was eager 
to see how they would fare against Vietcong guerrillas. 

Their commander was Brigadier General Ellis W. Williamson, 
whose lean, ramrod stance and crew cut graying hair merited the 
nickname “Butch” his men used out of his earshot. Williamson had 
strode. off the plane with his troops like General MacArthur wading 
ashore in Leyte in World War Two. The unit’s information sergeant, 
Don Pratt, had been warned by Westmoreland’s chief spokesman, 
Colonel Ben Legare, to caution restraint: “Get to your general before 
the press does, and make sure he knows that he is to emphasize the 
defensive nature of your mission. The 173rd is here to defend air bases 
and not to fight a war. Make sure he knows that.” But Pratt missed 
Williamson at the airport and the general told the press that he had 
come to Vietnam to fight World War Three. 
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1 spent my youth in Bluff, New 
Zealand, until my father sent 
me to a prestigious boarding 
school to further my education. 
But I rebelled against the strict 
authority and played the double 
B-flat bass tuba in the school 
band instead of cricket and 
rugby. 1 longed for adventure, to 
see the world. I still do. 



A rainy day in the coastal province of 
Binh Dinh in Vietnam in February 1967. 



